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importance here, of course, is an inquiry into the time when this translation 
was made. The epoch of the translators named in the colophon is thus far 
unknown, but from internal evidence the conclusion is warranted that the 
Tibetan Meghaduta refers to the thirteenth century A. D. One of the 
most interesting results of Dr. Hermann Beckh's investigation is that the 
Tibetans were not acquainted with the commentary of Mallinatha. In many 
respects this Meghaduta translation is greatly distinguished from the usual 
method of the Buddhistic texts, being extraordinarily free and skilful; and 
the author lays stress on the understanding with which the translator has 
grasped, upon the whole, the thoughts of Kalidasa, and reproduced in his 
language the intricate style of the Mahakavya. Among the various Sanskrit 
editions, the Tibetan version stands nearest to that of Wilson (Calcutta, 1813), 
and is farthest removed from that of Mallinatha ; but it cannot be looked upon 
as the genuine and original text of Kalidasa, as doubtless unauthentic stan- 
zas have been received into it. The independence of the translation renders 
it difficult to establish confidently the Sanskrit reading which may have crossed 
the mind of the Tibetan. Dr. Beckh scrutinizes all cases with an almost 
microscopical analysis, and dwells in particular on the passages where the 
Tibetan version harmonizes with Wilson and the Singhalese edition against 
Mallinatha. Altogether the merits of the author's most thorough and pains- 
taking work, on which he deserves hearty congratulations, can hardly be over- 
estimated, and it is not too much to say that it presents the best that has been 
done for years in the line of Tibetan philology. No one who takes an interest 
in Kalidasa can pass by his investigation, and no student of Tibetan language 
and literature should neglect to work through this text with his translation 
and notes, which will reveal to him an entirely new and unsuspected form of 
this interesting idiom. We also wish to express our undisguised satisfaction 
at welcoming in Dr. Beckh a new worker in this woefully neglected field, and 
one who bids fair to advance its cause by the intelligence and quality of his 
work. We take the opportunity of calling his attention to the Tibetan ver- 
sion of Agvaghosha's Buddhacarita in the Tanjur, which would well repay a 
complete edition and translation. Several have begun to cope with it; the 
late Dr. Wenzel was the first to lay hands on it, and the late Dr. Huth kept 
the same plan in mind. I myself then studied a great portion of the work, 
when other duties called me away from it, with bare chance of the hope of 
resuming it, but I am convinced I do not err in cherishing the belief that Dr. 
Beckh is the right man for this task. B. Laufer. 



Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. New York: 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 722. 
Professor Ormond, of Princeton University, in this voluminous book, 
divides his treatment in three parts. Part I, "Analysis" treats first the con- 
sciousness as knower. Consciousness itself is undefinable but knows itself in 
self-knowledge. Self is not picturable but is known immediately, and the 
cognitive activity is dependent on the emoto-volitional, though it is insep- 
arable from it and underivative. The three modes of determining things are 
by mathematics, which rests on space, time and number; by physical science, 
which originates by qualitative change; and by metaphysics which occupies 
the inner rather than the outer standpoint, and approaches the nature of things 
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by analogy, taking consciousness as the type of inner nature in general (page 
66). Professor Ormond further treats extensively the methods in philosophy, 
the world of existents, and primary certitude, which latter he distinguishes 
from validity. 

The second part is synthetical and, contrasting the mental and the phys- 
ical, leads from physics to social life and to the problem of an ultimate uni- 
fication, the final synthesis in which the world-movements as a whole are con- 
ceived as organized and guided by an all-comprehending Thought or Power. 
This idea culminates with Professor Ormond's postulate of an eternal con- 
sciousness as the bearer of purpose of the world-movements as a whole 
(PP- 333-5)- He continues by treating of the ethical activity, the ethical 
synthesis, emotion and rationality, and religion. Our author further discusses 
the problem of origin and development, the religious synthesis and philosoph- 
ical aspect of religion, the individual and the eternal, sin and retribution. 

An important chapter in the third part, "Deductions," contains Professor 
Ormond's treatment of the idea of God (604-626), and also his treatment of 
the anthropological problem as to the nature of man and his freedom with 
reference to the character of God as absolute monarch. In a supplementary 
chapter Professor Ormond says : 

"We have in the foregoing discussions endeavored to work out in detail 
a demonstration of the truth of the claim we have made for philosophy ; namely, 
that its central business is the unification of truth. In the course of this 
demonstration it has become clear, we are led to hope, that this unity is 
achieved from one point of view, only in a synthesis of scientific and meta- 
physical insights and methods, while from another point of view it is reached 
through a synthesis of knowledge and belief." 

We further quote as characteristic of Professor Ormond's view what he 
has to say on consciousness and its significance which we read in the Appen- 
dix: 

"The doctrine of the preceding discussions is that consciousness is the 
great reality as well as the material which supplies the concepts and categories 
of the real in general. In taking this ground I do not limit consciousness to 
the cognitive function, or to mere awareness. It is awareness, of course, but 
it is much more. By consciousness I mean an activity, an energy that becomes 
aware of itself and its object. The fundamental and central form of con- 
sciousness, so conceived, is selfhood. In selfhood its inner nature expresses 
itself, and in selfhood it becomes the metaphysical subject of those categories 
which enable us to interpret the world in terms of its inner, and, from any 
other point of view, hidden nature. There seems to be, in the last analysis, 
just two alternative views of consciousness that can be regarded as at all 
rational. The one is that which conceives it as mere awareness and con- 
sequently, when logical, reduces it to the position of a mere spectator in the 
world. The other is the view advocated here; namely, that consciousness is 
an agent, — in fact the agent of agents, — revealing in its activity the truth and 
significance of the inner nature of things." 

The book is perhaps ponderous for a layman, but the professional philos- 
opher will find much food for thought and will be interested to gain an in- 
sight into the teachings of philosophy at Princeton by the successor of the 
venerable McCosh, whose chair Professor Ormond holds. 



